CHAPTER  XL

PICTURES IN WORDS.

EVERYBODY who has thought at all about our ways
of speech must have noticed that we ire all con-
stantly saying things in a way which is not literally
true. We say a child is a " sunbeam in the house; "
but, of course, we only mean that she is gay and
happy, and cheers every one up by her merri-
ment. Or we describe some one as a "jpearl among
women," meaning that by her splendid qualities she
is superior to most women as a pearl is to common
stones.

Or, again, we may read in the newspaper that a
statesman "spoke with sudden fire;" by which, of
course, we understand that in the course of a calm
speech he suddenly broke out passionately into
words which showed how keenly he felt on the
subject of which he was speaking.

Our language is full of this kind of speaking and
writing, which is called " metaphorical." The word
metaphor comes from two Greek words meaning " to
carry over." In " metaphorical " speech a name
or description of one thing is transferred to another